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POLYCAHP'S TWO EPISTLES 


C 4 J, Cadoux, C ,H> Dodd and their Half-Way-House. 

(J.T.S ., July 1937, Ancient Smyrna 1938; Mansfield Magazine 
Dec. 1937, Johannine Epistles 1946) 


(C & D agree that Polycarp wrote two letters, one before, the other 
after, the death of Ignatius. But they contend that the second was 
written only a few months, or at most a year or two, after the first, 
and deny any reference to Marcion). 

I take it we are all agreed that the main issue between us, - 
the date of Polycarp's Crisis Letter, and the identity of the False 
Teachers denounced in it, - is of no small importance for the study 
of early Church History and of N.T. origins during the 'tunnel' 
period. 

For if they and those who think with them (Bartlet, H.Lietzmann) 
are right, my Polycarp may still have some value, as solving an old 
problem in Patristics, but it requires no considerable revision of 
existing Introductions to the N.T. und Histories of the Canon; whereas 
if those who accept my thesis in both its main parts are right, a 
good many passages in a good many books embodying the latest findings 
of N.T. Criticism would have to be re-written. 

No doubt, as we all believe, Truth will prevail in the end. 

But meanwhile either one or two of us three must be impeding its 
progress and delaying its victory, with consequences none can foresee. 
That is why I urged a year ago that, having each said our say, we 
cannot just agree to differ and let things take their course, - as 
I for one have hitherto left all critiques of my books unanswered. 


In a famous letter to the General Assembly of the Kirk of 
Scotland (Musselburgh, 3 Aug.1650) Cromwell wrote, "I beseech you, in 
the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken." 

That possibility, as applicable to myself I have kept always 
before me since the day, early in 1929, when I wrote to Streeter 
outlining my first very tentative suggestion about Polycarp's Two 
Epistles. It seemed to me then at least as likely as not that some¬ 
one had had the same idea, and someone else had disposed of it once 
for all by pointing out some fatal objection. Though Streeter and 
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later on Burkitt gave me every encouragement and urged me to publish, 

I did not go to print for another seven years, during which I did 
all in my power to make sure that I had not been anticipated, and to 
acquaint myself with every possible objection to any part of my theory. 

>< Hence my paper to the O.S.H.Th. in Jan.1930, long talks with 
many friends, including C, and D., in this country and in Germany, and 
the researches indicated in my Bibliography and summarized in my 
chapter on the History of Criticism. By that time I was as fully 
convinced as can be on a matter of this kind, of the truth of the 
theory then submitted to students of 2nd century Christianity for their 
consideration. 

Since 1936 I have hud further talks with experts like Dibelius, 

W.Bauer, G.Kriiger, Bultnunn, Jtilicher, Bihlmeyer and Kittel, and 
have studied carefully ull comments and reviews that have come my 
way, but above all those of Cadoux and Dodd, because these are to my 
fnt the most hurtful attacks that have been made on my main 
conclusion. Having spent much more time over them than either of 
their authors can possibly have spent in writing them, I have what 
seems to me a valid reply to all they say, and am more firmly 
convinced than ever that my theory is sound in both its main parts, 
and that their alternative proposal will not do. 

I hold this opinion subject to one qualification only, - my 
respect for the judgement of three such distinguished scholars, and 
such old and good friends of my own, as Bartlet, Cadoux and Dodd. 


It may be worth mentioning here that, since 1936, I have modi¬ 
fied my own views on certain points of varying importance, notably - 
i/ I am much more disposed than when I wrote p.261, to ascribe 
Polycarp’s omission of any allusion to the Fourth Gospel to something 
like what Streeter called "the hesitation of Rome" (The Pour Gospels, 
pp.436-442, 468). Sooner or later such a book was bound to come to 
its own, and, having done so, to hold its own. But I think I can see 
how its first effect on those who had been brought up on the Synoptics 
might be to shock, disturb, and raise some sericusquestions that it 
would take some time to answer. Have we even yet found the final 
answer to all of them? 
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ii/ Dodd’s article in the Rylands Bulletin has gone far towards 
convincing me that the authors of 1 John and the Fourth Gospel are 
two quite different people, between whom there is however some very 

aop rm / A fcsenc^ ©f Afa.vna.Vsms gr obier cli "ftbm Gtreck o* 4-^A 6-owd. 

ognnecxion, ^ *!#• cLocfcr'»*aJ d-tfurenfixs ) , 

iii/ If so, I incline to agree with Dodd that the Evangelist 
is the greater and more original, from which it would seem to follow 
that his work must have come first in order of time, if not in its 
present form, at least in some earlier draft or first edition. When 
this came from its home (Antioch, I think with W.Bauer) to Ephesus, 
the writer of the Epistle may have reproduced many phrases that 
appealed to him, while ignoring or tacitly countering other points on 
which the ideas of the Evangelist did not coincide with his own, 
particularly such as seemed to him dangerously capable of a Gnostic 
interpretation. If Polycarp felt in much the same way about it, this 
might account for his preferring to keep on the safe side by ignoring 
it here altogether, - all the more since it was being cited by 
Gnostics in support of their own views. If only we could fix the date 
of some of these, notably the Ophites, it might be a real help 
towards fixing the date of the Gospel. 

iv/ I should not now insist that Polycarp’s Covering Rote 
(ch.xiii) must have been written w r ithin a 'fortnight at most' of 
Ignatius's departure from Philippi, but would rather say 'a fortnight 
or so', - to allow a little more time for possible delay in the 
transmission of that correspondence from Philippi to which it is 
the answer. 

I 

Some general considerations, the relevance and full force of which 
will appear presently, when we come to particular cases. 

(1) When Dodd, in his recent book, tells his readers that my 
arguments for so late a date as A.D. 135-7 are "not conclusive", he 
leaves all who are not Mansfield men, and have not read my book, 
completely in the dark, both as to which chapters I assign to this 
later date, and why, and also as to his own reasons for rejecting my 
arguments and for preferring a date ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
earlier. He tells me that his reasons are in fact still those stated 
in the Magazine 'printed for private circulation only' in Dec. 1937. 
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(2) The analytical method adopted by both C. and D. singles 
out from my case, which is a closely knit organic unity, what they 
call my 'main arguments', treats each of these singly, apart from 
its context in Polycarp, or in my book, or in both, and ignores the 
rest. This has its advantages, - the brevity and clarity both so 
desirable in a review. But it has also its drawbacks and dangers. 
Thus 

i/ it overlooks the fact that my argument is cumulative. Both 

C. and D. appear to do exactly what I ventured on p.75 to deprecate 

beforehand. "It may happen that a twig may be withdrawn here or 

"there from the bundle, and snapped across impatient knees, 
"whereas the bundle itself does not even bend." 

Dodd declares again and again that, if only the main issue were 

settled 'on other grounds', the considerations I adduce would help 

to confirm it, or be confirmed by it. Had there been any such single 

obviously decisive fact, we should not now be debating this question, 

for it would have been settled long ago. 

ii/ Both include as a major consideration, only to dismiss 
it, those echoes from the Ignatians which I find definitely worth 
taking into account, but should not call a major item. Both seem to 
me to overlook or underestimate some other points which I think more 
important. 

iii/ Both think it worth saying that they do not find all my 
arguments equally strong. Of course not! Nor do I. It would indeed 
be a miracle if every piece of our jig-saw puzzle (p.316f.) were of 
exactly the same size and weight, and equally hard, or easy, to 
interpret in isolation from the rest. 

(3) I cannot help feeling that both C. and D. fail to realise 
all that follows from their own admissions, - e.g. a/ that we ere 
dealing with two different letters, each of which is a reply to an 
entirely different communication from the same people, the Elders at 
Philippi; b/ Marcion's indebtedness to Cerdo for his doctrine of 
the two gods. 

(4) Above all, I think both fail to do justice to Polycarp 
himself, - to his real greatness, not only his piety, but his force 
of character and especially his mental ability, without which he 
could neither have written the 'very adequate letter' (as Irenaeus 
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judged it) before us, nor attained the influence he did over his 
contemporaries, nor achieved the fame that has been his for so long. 

This does not mean that I wish to set him up on a pedestal, - 
the last thing he or his friend Ignatius would have desired or 
allowed. He was a child of his age, and had his limitations. As I 
myself wrote, 'it is difficult even for a saint to be quite fair to 
•one whom he regards as Satan's first-born'. But he was neither © 
mob-orator nor a nit-wit. 

One is left wondering, - suppose (for the sake of the argument) 
that some such mistake as I have tried to correct, had in fact ariser 
say half a century or less after the event, and so had become tradi¬ 
tional, - by what conceivable means, short of the discovery of fresh 
contemporary records, could the error now or ever be set right? 

II 

Coming now to particular cases, first, within the frame-work of 
our_.agreed'Two-Letter hypothesis. 

(l) Dodd is 'still quite unimpressed' by my argument about the 
phrase ' qui cum eo sunt 1 and its retranslation into Gree'k rw truy amZ, 
i/ He asks, '*Are not Ignatius's companions still 'with him' in 
heaven?" The answer to that is Ho. For, as Dodd has just said, and 
repeats later, he is 'convinced' that when Polycarp's Covering Note 
(ch.xiii) was written, Ignatius and his companions were still alive 
in this world, somewhere between Philippi and Rome; and the phrase in 
question is part of that letter. Only by tearing it out of its 
context, and connecting it with that ixth chapter which D. agrees 
was written later, can a semblance of plausibility be imparted to 
the suggestion, first thrown out by Goudge at the O.S.H.Th. in 
January 1930, like a spanner into the works, and too hastily adopted 
by several speakers in the discussion that followed, as a makeshift 
defence of the old position. (I thought it just worth mentioning 
(p.147), not naming Goudge; because he had later admitted to me that 
he did not himself really think it would do; it was 'just an idea' 
that struck him while I was reading my paper, as he glanced at the 
text of Pol. Phil, to refresh his memory). 

ii/ About vuv oa)io ? while not sure enough of my own know¬ 
ledge of 2nd century Greek idiom to dismiss the possibility of a 
different retranslation, I myself (a) think this one probable enough 
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to adopt it in my own Greek text (p.327), (b) agree that, taken by 

itself, the tense of this Greek idiom is 'indeterminate * (p.137, 
lt^® — 6> ~ 6 from the bottom), and accordingly (c) translate by 
those with him 1 (p.320, against Lightfoot’s question-begging ’those 
that were with him’) (d) base my final argument on the assumption 
that it is correct (p.139, line-ll) and (e) still maintain (and 
Cadoux here agrees with me against Dodd) that, standing where it does, 
’the request for news of Ignatius and his companions at least suggests 
that Polycarp had as yet no knowledge of his death.‘ 

Surely what concerns us both, myself as author and Dodd as (here) 
reviewer, is not what the phrase might conceivably mean taken by it¬ 
self, or in some different connection, but what it is reasonable to 
suppose x'olycarp himself meant, and expected his readers to understand 
by it here. Similarly 

iii/ about the rest of that sentence, Dodd thinks I ’too 
easily dismiss’ (in my footnote at the very end of my Part II, ch.x, 
p.140) an interpretation which might be defensible on the old theory 
which we three have all abandoned, but would make nonsense as part 
of Polycarp’s Covering Dote. 

(2) In Dodd's next long paragraph I am glad to have him on my 
side, and appreciate his reference to Freeman Wills Crofts (who, by 
the way, spells his name so, not minus the final s). My only 
critical comment here is that Dodd seems to whittle down quite 
needlessly at two points the force of his otherwise sound reasoning. 

i/ He says ’Of course it is*always precarious to argue from 
what such and such a person would or would not have done in such and 
such circumstances.' Is it? - always? True, in a way, and up to a 
"point, "you never know" what anyone will say or do next. But this 
proverbial unpredictability of human conduct is surely one of those 
generalizations to the proper use of which there are definite limits. 

I can easily think of things which I should flatly, even 
fiercely, refuse to believe Dodd had done or said. If overwhelming 
proof were forthcoming, I should still maintain that there must have 
been circumstances, not yet disclosed, that would set his conduct 
in a different light, or that his tone of voice and expression must 
have given his words quite a different meaning from that conveyed by 
the cold print. 
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Knowing what we do about Polycarp, I would, if necessary, 
maintain - like Athanasius - contra mundum that he was incapable of 
turning a deaf ear to the clarion call we know had reached him. 

ii/ But if it were proved that he had done so, and in the 
circumstances described (C. and D. agree, convincingly) in my Part II, 
then I should be forced to admit that I have indeed been mistaken far 
more seriously than C. or D. or anyone else has suggested. For in 
that case it would follow that Polycarp was not at all the sort of 
person I had imagined, but morally of lower stature, meaner, utterly 
unworthy of the trust his contemporaries placed in him. 

If so, I should not say that in this matter he "behaved oddly". 
Such gross neglect of a solemn duty, such indifference to the claims 
of honour and of friendship, are unhappily too commonplace to be 
classed as oddities. 

But I am much more sure about this, and to me it matters 

infinitely more than it does whether Polycarp's Epistle is one, two 

or three, - Polycarp was not that sort of person. Neither C.jior D. 

really thinks he was. So the question does not arise, in what terms 

we could adequately describe such a betrayal of all he held sacred. 

(3) Cadoux avoids these particular mistakes, but falls into 

others (in my view) through a similar and equally unintentional 

failure to do justice to the mind and character of the saint. 

i/ He rather spoils the effect of his quite sound acceptance 

of the probability that ch.ix was written after Polycarp knew that 

Ignatius was dead, by adding that he does not feel quite so sure about 

this as I do (JTS.269); and again (Smyrna,340n) 'not absolutely sure'. 

(Personally, I should not use the term 'absolutely' in this sort of 

connection). His reason for this uncertainty is that Ignatius "is 

the first to be mentioned" in this roll of honour. 

"Polycarp's words in ix.2 refer generally to the persons 
^namedin ix.l, and their pre-maturity as regards Ignatius 
and his companions might be overlooked because these men had 
been named first in the series." 

is a matter of fact, Ignatius, Zosimus and Rufus are the only names 
mentioned here, except St. Paul's. Surely Polycarp was not such a nit¬ 
wit as to forget before the ink was dry how he had begun that short 
paragraph, or to begin it with no idea how he was going to finish it. 
(See my pp.l44n, 151-4). 
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ii/ Similarly (Smyrna, 346), "Judging from Pol.’s epistles, 

as from all else that we learn about him, we gather that he 
was not endowed with great intellectual ability." 

That he was neither an Aristotle nor a Shakespeare nor a Lightfoot 

hardly needs saying. But his surviving literary testament, short as 

it is, in no way detracts (to my mind) from the natural inference to 

be drawn from his ever-growing, widening and deepening influence 

through a long life-time over his contemporaries. 

The undeniable fact that so many churches, as well as indivi¬ 
duals, far outside what we should now call his diocese, turned to him 
for advice and help, is proof positive that those who had done so did 
not find him to fail. This could only be because he did not speak 
lightly, but chose his words carefully, and weighed them, having first 
done his best to inform himself of the facts. 

In these few pages he shows, as I think I have helped to prove, 
a fuller and closer acquaintance with, and reverent appreciation of, 
those Christian writings (many of them produced during his lifetime), 
which were destined to endure through future ages, than any other 
person of his day, - or all the others put together, - can be shown to 
have possessed. This does not argue a lack either of originality or 
of intellectual power, but the reverse. I submit that the ’father of 
Asia’ deserved that title, for his great heart, wide sympathies, life¬ 
long devotion to a lofty ideal, but also for his sound judgement, and 
last but not least, his proved common-sense. 

iii/ C. says (Smyrna, 325,n.l) that for the year of P’s Covering 
Note and of the Epistles and death of Ignatius, I leave open "the 7 
"years before and the 7 years after Trajanus’ death." 

That I give (p.221) as Harnack’s conclusion (ACL.406). My own is 
’probably towards the end of Trajan's reign, but possibly in the 
'early years of Hadrian (p.225, cf.p.18). By this I mean to allow 
a margin of 2 or 3 years at the outside before or after A.D.117. 

Ill 

Date of the Crisis letter and the False Teachers denounced in it. 

C. & D. hold that (l) Polycarp's opening words suggest that he has 
learned recently of the death of Ignatius; 

(2) his account of the Ealse Teachers refers not to Marcion 
but to several different types of heretic (not named by either C. or 

D. ) who have invaded Philippi simultaneously, all of whom they claim 
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to know were active about 117. 

(3) P.'s references to the N.T. Cadoux claims to know that all 
these books were not only in existence, but available at Smyrna, by 
that date; whereas Dodd's contention is (a) that we do not know 
one way or the other when this happened,(b) that P.'s failure to 
mention the word 'bishop' in a letter written c.A.D.135 is at least 
as 'surprising' as his acquaintance with all these Christian Books 
in A.D. 115. 

( 1 ) 

P.'s opening reference to martyrs who have passed through 
Philippi is taken by both C. and D. (as it was naturally by everyone 
who in the past took for granted not only the authenticity, but alsc 
the unity, of his epistle), to suggest that the passage of these 
martyrs-to-be through Philippi has happened recently. 

As this is really their only positive reason for preferring 
the earlier date (though each has negative reasons, with which I 
will deal presently, each in its place), it calls for very close 
examination. 

Cadoux half admits what he calls my 'plea' that the reference 

is to an event long past. "Doubtless it can at a pinch be so read". 

But the allusion seems to him "much more natural if the martyr's 
"passage had occurred within the last couple of years". 

Dodd in his latest work writes "There seems no cogent reason why 
"the interval between the first letter and the second may 
"not have been measured in months rather than years" 

(Joh.Epp.xii). 

Now Dodd himself admits 1/ that "Impressions are elusive things". 

ii/ that "The abrupt way in which Polycarp 
"refers to the martyrs, assuming that his correspondents 
"will know at once of whom he is speaking, may be explained 
"by the hypothesis, which is probable enough on general 
"grounds, that the Philippians had alluded to Ignatius in 
"their letter which called forth this reply." 

(Munsf. Mag. 502f.) 

My own view is that (a) the hypothesis which D. agrees is 
"probable enough", is more than probable. It is surely quite 
unthinkable that, when writing their urgent appeal to Polycarp for 
help in their present grave emergency, they should not themselves 
have been vividly reminded of that incident which was the occasion 
of their previous correspondence with him, - (in another connection 
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Dodd himself takes this for granted, - "The Philippians* appeal to- 
Polyoarp can be accounted for by their contact with him through 
Ignatius", p.409), - almost unthinkable that they should have failed 
to mention it. And the natural place for such a reference would of 
course be at the beginning of their letter. But 

(b) my whole case here is in the last resort based, not on any 
hypothesis, however probable, but on the certain fact, for which we 
have Polycarp's own word (iii.l), that he is writing in response to 
an urgent appeal from Philippi. Even in the wildly improbable event 
of the Philippians having failed to mention Ignatius, how could 
Polycarp possibly help being reminded by this communication from 
Philippi of his earlier correspondence with that church, and of the 
circumstances in which it took place? 

So, when Dodd continues, "But is not such an allusion more 
"natural at a time when his martyrdom was for both them and Polycarp 
"a recent and poignant memory, than long years afterwards?" my 
answer is, Surely that particular incident must have remained to 
the end of their days a poignant memory, alike for the Philippian 
Elders and for Polycarp, and a chief bond of union between him and 
them, - a memory that would not grow dim, but brighter, a tie becoming 
stronger and more sacred, with every passing year. (See my Polycarp 
pp.162,166,170). 

Many of us elderly men can recall incidents that took place 20 
years ago, (and meant less to us then than this incident must have 
meant to Polycarp and his correspondents), more vividly than many 
things that have happened much more recently. 

Similarly when Dodd writes, "I cannot help feeling something 
u a little disproportionate in this rapturous outburst of 
"congratulation upon something that happened twenty years ago" 

and Cadoux asks, "Granting that Ignatius's visit was memorable, would 
"it stand out twenty years later as the natural peg on which 
Polycarp could hang so casual an introductory compliment?" - 

neither of these phrases strikes me as a happy description of Polycaipl 


opening words. Both miss the mark - in opposite directions. 

I conclude that this "subjective impression", - as Dodd himself 
admits that it is, - produced on C. and D. and others, is really an 
illusion, due to their having overlooked the certain fact that 
Polycarp is here reculling an unforgettable incident of which he has 
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just been reminded by that urgent communication from Philippi. 

See below, p.42 ( 5 ) 

( 2 ) 

The False Teachers at Philippi. 

(It will save much time and space if I may venture to assume 
that my readers now will have refreshed their memory of my xvi"kk 
chapter, and especially what I wrote on its first two and last 
two pages). 

i/ Both C. and D. insist on dragging the phrase 'Satan’s First¬ 
born’ from its place both in Polycarp and in my book, and thrusting 
it to the first place as the starting point of my argument. 
"Therefore" &c. In my chapter, as in Pol. Phil, vii, it cones at 
the end, after it has been proved that every other item fits exactly 
what we have reason to believe was the teaching of Morcion before he 
got to Rome and met Cerdo, as it must have presented itself to a 
man like Polycarp. It is thus a clinching argument to be parried 
there by those who can. 

But C. and D. alike proceed to discount beforehand anything 
else I may have to say, by blunting the edge of this phrase, and 
breaking off its point. They bring up, with variants of their own, 
the old stock answers, to the effect that this is the sort of epithet 
that a man like Polycarp might well have hurled at the head now of 
one heretic, now of another. 

Dodd thinks that to press, as I do, the argument, 'Satan cannot 
have two First-borns', is "to demand a precision strange to contro¬ 
versial rhetoric." In my view it would be hard to find a passage 
to which the description "controversial rhetoric" could be less 
fitly applied than Polycarp's ch.vii. The idea that he either had, 
or fancied he had, any sort of gift for controversial rhetoric, and 
is trying to exercise it here, seems to me fantastic. It finds 
as little support in this chapter as the idea that • his contemp¬ 
oraries credited him with such a gift finds in his life-story. Controversy 
there had been at Philippi. But it would seem to have long since 
degenerated into mere recrimination and worse. The part Polycarp 
had been asked and was evidently expected to play, was not that of 
counsel for the plaintiffs, but of judge. He is not arguing, still 
less pleading, with the mischief makers, but making a pronouncement. 
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He is giving as precise and succinct an indication as he knows 
how, - based partly on what the letter from Philippi, and probably 
too its bearer, has told him, partly on his own first-hand contacts 
with the same heretics in Asia, - of the main points in the error 
which has already produced such disastrous results on both sides of 
the Aegean. And he is throwing the whole weight of his personal 
judgement and authority onto the side of those loyal leaders who 
think as he does, and against the interlopers. 

It is an essential part of my case that Marcion's version of 
his own teaching was not precisely the same as Polycarp's. But it 
does not follow that P. was a loose thinker, or slipshod in his 
choice of words. He chose the best and fewest terms he could to 
express his meaning. If ho spoke strongly, it was because, not 
without reason, he felt strongly. 

Dodd compares him to an "orator of the left", who says one day 
that Hitler is ■'the greatest rogue unhung" and on another occasion 
says the same of Mussolini. To infer that the rogues' class-list 
must begin with a "bracketed first" would be, Dodd considers, 

"pedantic". 

That he has to go so far afield for his analogy shows the weak¬ 
ness of his case here. Anyone less like an orator of the left than 
Polycarp, it would be hard to imagine. Is it really pedantic to 
insist that Polycarp was not that sort of person, and that for him, or 
anyone in his place, to do such a thing in such circumstances would 
have been as vulgar as it was silly? 

Be that as it may, the fact is, we have no evidence that either 
Polycarp or any other responsible Christian teacher ever applied this 
most individual and distinctive of epithets to anyone else but Marcion. 
That he did apply it to Marcion in person on a famous occasion, 

Irenaeus is our authority. 

But Dodd has still another card up his sleeve. May not Irenaeus 

have yielded to the temptation to make a good anecdote about a 
famous man out of an expression to be found in his 
published works"? 

Lightfoot had the same idea (l 2 p.588),- with a slight difference, - 

„Irenaeus, as he tells us in the context, was acquainted with 
,,the epistle, and it is quite possible that in repeating the 
story of Polycarp's interview with Marcion he inadvertently 
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"imported into it the expression which he had read in the 
"epistle." 

That is a little less unkind to Irenaeus than Dodd’s variation. In 
one form or the other this is unquestionably a perfectly possible 
explanation of the way in which this story actually arose. What then? 
If this is the true explanation, it follows at once that Irenaeus 
(and presumably others who, like him, had known Polycarp personally, 
so were in a position to know) took this passage as referring to 
Marcion. That would help my case more than it would help Dodd’s or 
lightfoot’s. For it would finally confirm what I suggested in my 
thesis (p,18f.) ©s the real reason why, when Polycarp’s other letters 
were lost, this Crisis Letter (and the brief note attached to it) 
survived, since the need for its preservation was obvious at once, 
and became more so with every passing year following the death of its 
author. 

Meanwhile those who have already made up their minds that the 
story told by Irenaeus really arose in this way, do not find here a 
reason for denying that Polycarp's chapter vii was aimed at Marcion. 
Quite the contrary. 

So Carl Schneider (Theol. Literaturblatt, Nr.18, 1937), who 

accepts my theory in both its parts, has no doubt about the reference 

to Marcion, and dates chs.i-xii with me in the thirties, but is not 

convinced that Polycarp called Marcion Satan’s First-born on two 

different occasions:- »so mag Irenaeus' Darstellung von dem Gespr&ch 
iizwischen Markion und Polykarp aus Polykarp herausgesponnen 
irsein! 

Cadoux admits that 'taken by itself' the epithet in question 

is a point in my favour, "yet", he goes on, "there is surely no 

difficulty in supposing that the violent saint, who stopped 
|} his ears and rushed from the spot when he heard heretical 
views expressed, may have used the words .... more than once, 
and of more than one heretic." (Smyrna 353). 

C, is obviously alluding here to the passage in Irenaeus's Ep. ad 

Florinum (Euseb., H.E., V.xx.7). Only, as it happens, what Irenaeus 

says there is not that P. actually did this, but that he can assure 

Florinus this is what 'that blessed and apostolic Elder' - meaning 

Polycarp - 'would have done if he had heard the sort of thing Florinus 

is saying.' Evidently somebody has got a little mixed herel 
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Irenaeus is twice quoted by Eusebius (HiE»III >xxviii»6 and IV.xiv.6 

*» Iren.III.iii.4) as saying that there are those who have heard 

Polycarp tell the story, how John the disciple of the Lord rushed 

from the bath at Ephesus, and urged others to come out with him, 

crying ’Let us flee, lest the bath-house fall on us, because Cerinthus 

the enemy of Truth is within.’ How this story about John and 

Cerinthus justifies Cadoux's description of Polycarp as "the violent 

saint", or makes it any loss difficult to believe that Polycarp was 

the sort of person who would go about hurling the epithet Satan's 

Pirst-born at one heretic after another, - I fail to see. 

ii/ Next, as what I called just now a negative argument against 

me, C. writes, "No mention is made by Polycarp of Marcion’s charac- 
"teristic heresy, viz. the rejection of the Old Testament. 

He goes on to add that I "parry the objection that there is no 

"mention of Marcion’s theory of two gods by arguing that this 
"theory was not advanced until M. derived it from Cerdo at 
"Rome. 

Is this quite fair? In two ways I suggest it is not:- 

(a) Long before I began to write my xvi^* 1 chapter I was con¬ 
vinced, and it is an essential feature of my theory, that Marcion got 
his doctrine of the two gods from Cerdo at Rome, as stated by our 
ancient authorities without a dissentient voice, and as held by I- 
foot and most modern experts, and by Harnack himself in his Chr 

(A.C,L.,297), But in his Marcion Harnack threw out, not very 
ently, his unhappy conjecture that what M. got from Cerdo w 
Locetism. What I did was to point out (convincingly, as 
others agree) that this,- Harnack’s worst mistake, I ca* 
contrary not only to all the evidence, but also to a]* 
probabilities. 

So it is not true that I am here parrying o' 
theory. Pot it is no objection to my theory. 

I pointed out, if Polycarp had mentioned that 
would have been an obvious and fatal object 
other words, it would have compelled me j 
frame an entirely different theory, - d 
A.D.140, My theory was framed to fit all 
vice versa. 3ut further 

(b) as Harnack truly says (Marcion, p.3 1 ^. 
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(so far as I know) over denied, "that Cc-rdo rejected the O.T. is 
similarly common to all Gnostics, and follows naturally 
from the two-god doctrine." 

On my p.196 I pointed this out quite explicitly:- "if this be 
admitted" (i.e. M's indebtedness to Cerdo for his two-god theory), 
"then Harnack’s second contention falls to the ground at the same 
"time, as a necessary result of the saml argument. As he truly 
"says, 'that Cerdo (&o. as above)", (cf. my pp. 187 and 314 (b)). 

Cadoux could not have written as he does, if he had not over¬ 
looked what I had written on the subject. His first and chief negative 
argument thus falls to the ground. 

His second negative argument is that "distorting the words of 
"the Lord to his own lusts designates the antinomian liber- 
"tine more naturally than it does a highly moral heretic 
"like Murcion, notwithstanding the fact that in a couple of 
"places (2 Tim.iv.3; 2 Pet.iii.3) the word fcin.6oju lLol is used of 
"perverse belief as distinct from immoral practice." 

^ A / 

But the word means always what we mean by 'desire'. Desire 

can be either good (Lk.xxii.15, Phil.i.23) or bad, and if bad, can be 
either bodily a 'carnal' or mental - bias or perverse inclination, - 
all equally correctly and equally naturally. It never means 'belief. 
though it may mean the desire to believe, leading to the will to 
believe, and commend, a particular doctrine, which again may be a 
good desire or a bad one, according as the doctrine in question is 
true or false, Naturally everyone thinks his own mental preference is 
for the truth, and equally naturally most of us regard the mental 
preference or inclination of those who differ from us as bad, or at 
least regrettable, in proportion to the degree and intensity of our 
own aversion to his opinions. 

Cadoux is quite wrong when he suggests that this lest usage 
is limited to 'a couple of places'. Thus one may have a desire for 
virginity (e^T. > Plato, Crat.406b) , or for revenge (atr. r/« 

Xt[u4i$Lu$ Antipho 2.1.7), or for power, - that lust for domination 
which Josephus says he saw in John of Gischala (Vit.13 wtucov 

ov Koll XAjs iXttVvutolv BX^VTof.) f 

or that desire to acquire a reputation as philosophers, which 
Epictetus saw in some who, having never examined themselves, failed 
to realise that they wore mentally incapable of philosophy, and 
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could never learn to talk like Euphrates (or, as in some MSS of the 
Encheiridion, like Socrates). Epictetus calls attempts prompted by 
this sort of wishful thinking 'futile 1 , and the desire itself 'cold 1 
(as opposed to the hot desires of the flesh III.xv.7f., Ench.xxix.3f. 
&LKr} ijsox^v 6ftt9uftLo(v ). Cf. H.ermas Mand.6.ii.5 'the 

desire of much business' (Lft) . 

So it is every bit as 'natural' for Polycarp to regard Marcion 
as wresting the words of the Lord to suit his own perverse ideas, 
making them mean what he wanted them to mean, as it was some years 
earlier for an opponent of antinomian libertinism plus some form of 
Docetism then in vogue, to regard this as prompted by its advocates' 
wish to find a cloak for their own carnal lusts. 

But even if the other, and certainly more usual, meaning of 
Vrai (=: Laser appetites) were its only meaning, (which it 
certainly is not), or if it were proved to mean that here, it still 
would not follow that any reference to Marcion here would be excluded, 

Eor it would still be by no means impossible that Polycarp had 
been misled by his informants, who might have heard some report 
extending to Marcion the accusation of libertinism then brought 
against many antinomian heretics, - in their case apparently not 
without justification. 

It is true that neither Irenaeus nor Hippolytus in his Philoso- 
phoumena lays any such charge at Marcion's door, and even Tertullian 
admits his morality, while charging him with the opposite fault of 
excessive asceticism ('continentia Marcionensis...sanctissimus 
magister', De Praescr.Haer.30, cf.Adv.Marc.I.I,29). On the other 
hand Epiphanius (Haer.XLII.l), Pseudo-Tortullian (De Praescr.Haer.51) 
and Philastrius repeat, perhaps, as Harnack held, from the lost 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, a circumstantial story to the effect that 
Marcion was excommunicated by his own father, bishop of Sinope, for 
a sin against morality. 

No scholar today believes that story, and most of us regard 
Harnack's ruling as final. But the fact remains that such baseless 
calumnies did sometimes gain currency in those days. It is by no 
means unthinkable that Polycorp had been convinced by what now 
proves to have been insufficient evidence, that the man whom he 
vregarded as Satan's First-born had gone astray and led others 
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astray, not only in theology, hut also in morals. 

Personally I prefer the other explanation as being, in the 
first place, sound lexically, and in the second place, fairer to 
Polycarp and his now nameless informants. I should be sorry to 
think that he or they believed too readily a baseless rumour even 
against one whom they held to be an enemy of the faith. In the 
third place, I find Harnack's explanation of the way in which that 
story may have arisen, convincing. Once the statement of Hegesippus 
became current, that the Church remained (doctrinally) a pure maiden, 
till defiled by heresies during the reign of Trajan (Eusebius 
H.E.III.xxxii.7, IV.xxii.4, Harnack, Marcion, p.26 x ), it was a short 
step from this to the statement that the most dangerous of all 
heretics (as Marcion became in his fifties) had once been guilty of 
that moral transgression. 

But the difficulty of finding another heretic to whom all 
that Polycarp says of the chief False Teacher at Philippi applies, 
as it does to Marcion, 193 is incomparably greater than the diffi¬ 
culty of understanding how Polycarp could have been led to believe 
that Marcion, in addition to his doctrinal errors, was not above 
wresting gospel texts to make of them a cloak for his own grosser 
appetites. 

Dodd avoids Cadoux's lexical mistake, so can make another of 

his important though qualified admissions. "Harrison has shown... 

that each and all of these errors could be, and were, laid to 
"Marcion*s charge, though he might not have admitted them. 

"But there is nothing very distinctive about these errors." 

So, "It is entirely possible that the young Marcion (who is 
Rafter all a reconstruction) might have been described in 
such terms as Polycarp uses. But so might many another 
"heretic." 

By "the young Marcion" Dodd means M. in the thirties of the second 
century, before he got to Rome. If he was born, as Harnack says, 
(M.p.21) in A.D.85 or soon after, he would be about fifty in 135-7, - 
not really young. And is not Harnack’s and every other modern 
account of Marcion, or of any other heretic, equally a reconstruction? 
The real question is, which account does most justice to all the 
information at our disposal? Dodd himself prefers mine to Harnack's 
here, jsgain, it is easy to say "So might many another heretic," but 
not so easy to descend from the general to the particular, and prove, 
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with the relevant quotations from Dodd’s chosen authorities, that 
such people really did exist outside his own imagination, at the 
time when he says they did. 

So the present position between us three is as follows:- 
<; (-a) We are all agreed that ch.vii cannot possibly refer to 
Marcion’s fully developed system, as it took shape, under the 
influence of Cerdo, after M.’s arrival in Rome c.A.D.139, because 
nothing is said about his doctrine of the two gods, nor about his 
rejection of the O.T., and these were, as lightfoot says (I 585), 

"far greater scandals to the orthodox Christian than even his 
Docetism." 

(b) Dodd agrees with me against Cadoux that the summary in 
ch.vii of the Raise Teaching at Philippi fits that of Marcion in his 
pre-Roman stage (c.A.D.135), as it must have presented itself to 
Polycarp, though Marcion himself would hardly have acknowledged it 
as a fair account of his own beliefs. 

(c) Dodd agrees with me (p.187), - and with Hurnack (Marcion, 
p.l96n) and Burkitt (Ch. and Gn.,p.25), - that Marcion was no Gnostic, 
fur from it, but a highly original thinker (P.T»E.,185). On this 
point Cadoux says nothing one way or the other. 

(d) Dodd agrees with Cadoux against me that ch.vii was not 
aimed at Marcion and does not refer to him. Both are convinced that 
/this chapter was written u few months, or at most a year or two, 
after the death of Ignatius c.A.D.115-117, - i.e. much too soon for 
J/Iarcion. 

Thus Cadoux in July 1937 wrote, "All the phrases fit perfect! - '- 
"well groups of early heretics whom we know to have existed 
"long before he (Marcion) appeared in the field." 

and in December 1937 Dodd wrote, "The denial of them all (i.e. of 
"the Incarnation, the Cross, the Resurreotion and the Last 
"Judgement) goes back long before Marcion." 

At this crucial point in our debate, as I pointed out to them 
both, (in my letter of March 24, 1947, and in our conversations then) 
two straight questions arise, and refuse to be shelved. 

The first is, If not Marcion, and his adherents, who is the 
arch-heretic (’Satan’s First-born’), and v/ho are the other False 
Teachers, against whom you say Polycarp's censure is aimed? fii^. The 
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second is, How do you know that any such person or persons existed 
at the time when you say this letter was written? Unless C. and D, 
can give a plain answer to both these questions, it seems to me 
obvious that their Half-Way-House collapseslike a house 
of cards. But 

(e) C. and D. alike show a marked reluctance (or is it just 

inability?) to give a plain answer to either of these questions. 

About (2 Cadoux in his review says nothing more definite than 

"c.vii referring, not to Marcion, but to the various groups 
of docetists, antinomians and deniers of the (physical) 

"resurrection, which we know to have existed in Asia in the 
earliest decades of the second century." 

In & letter to me dated 8.3.47, he wrote, "Polycarp does not 
"name Marcion. We are nowhere told that Marcion visited 
Philippi. And the few definite indications given by Pol. 

'do not seem to contain a single reference to Marcion that 
i applies to him better than to several other heretical 
"groups which we know to have been cruising round in the 
'province of Asia about 100-150 A.D." 

When I pressed him for something a little less vague, he wrote (in 

his Inst letter to me, dated 6.4.47), "I feel under no obligation to be 
able to name the particular man or school Polycarp is de¬ 
bouncing. His phrases are vague,"(On C's reply to Tii] see 

below, pp.31f£.). 

Similarly Dodd in his review says, "In the first place I can see no 
adequate reason for assuming...that Polycarp had any one 
heretic particularly in view. The passage., is rhetorical, 
not precise, but prima facie the repeated o£ oiy ».. would seem 
to indicate three distinct categories." 

By "distinct" I -suppose he means different and somehow clearly distin¬ 
guishable from one another and from other heretics. But these hooded 
forms that hover through the mist of Polycarp’s ’rhetoric' (as inter¬ 
preted by C. and D.) are anything but distinct. They recall Bradley's 
"unearthly ballet of bloodless categories." 

May not some at least of the vagueness C. and D. impute to 
Polycarp be due to their own camera being out of focus? Is it his 
mental image of the arch-heretic that is blurred, or theirs of 
Polycarp? Cadoux wrote (6.4.47) "I gather him to have been intellec¬ 
tually of a thoroughly mediocre type", and Dodd, if he does not put it 
quite in that way, seems to credit the saint with mental powers ..well 
below the average. 

Once again one is constrained to ask, are they quite fair to 
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Polycarp? The Philippians, in their dire distress, have turned to 
him for help, not against sundry vague ideas floating about in the 
Church at large, but against the pernicious activity of certain indi¬ 
viduals, who had gained a footing in their own Church, and were making 
havoc there. At their behest (iii.lf.) he picks'up his bow, selects 
from his quiver three arrows, fits each in turn to the bowstring, 
shuts his oyes, turns round three times, and lets fly at nobody in 
particular. 

If that was the best he could do, or what he actually did, 
would the Philippian elders have thought his letter worth reading out, 
much less worth preserving carefully afterwards? Does not the certain 
fact that it survived, when all his letters to other churches were 
lost, suggest, first, that in their view at least it hit the mark, 
ond secondly, that as the years went by, and the same heretic's 
influence went on spreading, Polycarp's denunciation was found an 
effective weapon against it, not only at Philippi, but also elsewhere? 

Be that as it may, where most of us see three counts in a 
oingle indictment which could be, and was, recognized as applying to 
one well-known heretic, on whom, as ringleader, the chief condemnation 
falls, Dodd sees three different indictments aimed rather wildly at 
three different individuals, each with his own partisans, naturally, 
but each presumably singled out for special blame. 

So we are to distinguish between (l) those who deny the Incar- 
nation (to adopt Dodd's terminology here), whose leader at Philippi 
is declared to be Antichrist himself, (incarnate, though he will not 
allow his Divine Adversary to have been so),.(2) those who deny the 
witness of the Cross, headed by'the Devil's own 1 , and finally (3) 
those who deny the Resurrection and last Judgement, led by 'Satan's 
First-born.' Even Dodd cannot expect us to take this last epithet as 
a collective noun embracing a whole company of nameless heretics 

simultaneously. Firstborn sons of Satan could never be bought whole¬ 
sale . 

But, supposing these to be three different persons, the pro¬ 
tagonists of three distinct types of heresy, what then? How does 
this help us, or Dodd, to form a clearer idea of the situation at 
Philippi that called forth this letter? So far as I can see, we are 
no nearer to the solution of our problem than before, ill that has 
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happened is that instead of one problem we are faced with three. 

The questions still remain, Who then was this intichrist? and who 
was ’the Devil’s own'? and who was Satan's First-born? 

If Dodd knows the answer to these questions, he is keeping it 
to himself. Most of a year has passed since I urged him both in 
writing and by word of mouth to let me know, as soon as he could, 
who these people wore. 

Meanwhile, his. proposal to distribute the five main elements 
in Polycarp's account of the False Teachers among three distinct 
categories does at least serve one useful purpose. 

Such a proposal would be pointless, if Dodd had been able to 
name even one known heretic to whom Polycarp's censure, taken as a 
whole, can be shown to apply in the same sense as he has admitted it 
applies to Marcion. It is thus a tacit admission on his part that in 
this respect Marcion stands alone. But he just cannot bring himself 
to take this further step explicitly. 

Instead he offers his readers a series of curiously vague and 

largelyirrelevant generalities. Thus "Secondly, in most of the 
^heretical systems described by Ironaeus and Hippolytus an 
„orthodox critic would miss the true doctrines of the In¬ 
carnation, of the Gross, and of the Resurrection and Last 
Judgement. 

So this is {ii[ Dodd's answer to our second question (above, p.l8£). 

He can prove his case from the pages of Irenaeus and Hippolytus. 

Can he? Then why not do so? (Polycarp does not say that he misses 
these doctrines, but makes it perfectly clear that somebody at 
Philippi is in fact denying them with disastrous results, and that 
in his judgement this person, who ever he may be, is none other than 
Antichrist in the flesh). 

Dodd omits to tell those of his readers who have not themselves 
made any serious study of the works of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, that 
a large majority of the heresies described by these authors are 

much too early or else much too late to have any bearing on 
the matter in hand. 

Would it not have been more to the point if, instead of talking 
at large about '’most of the heretical systems" from Simon Magus (in 
the days of Claudius) to Valentinus (c.a.D. 150) and his successors, - 
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not to mention Noetus and the Patripassians near the end of the 
century, - he had specified three, or even one, which can be dated 
within a few months, or at most a year or two, after the death of 
Ignatius? But that is precisely what he cannot do, or at any rate, 
has not done yet. 

"and in most of them", he continues, "Scriptural texts are 
"applied in a wav which the orthodox critic might describe 

"as ^x^oSeufav ." 

When he renders Tot Xoyax. vou Ku^iou "Scriptural texts", I take it 
that, in agreement with Donovan's monograph, he means this phrase 
to cover not only the LXX, but much of what we now call the N.T., 
more especially those passages in the Gospels which record the 
sayings (oracles) of the Lord. I have no quarrel with this rendering, 
but cannot help wondering what arc his considered opinions ubout that 
important matter the "successio haereticorum", and in particular, the 
Chronology of those heretical writers who, according to his authori¬ 
ties ,wrested Gospel texts to make them support their own perverse 
ideas. Can ho produce instances of this which may fairly be assigned 
to the required date? 

"The fact is", he goes on, "that the errors here attacked 
"by Polycarp belong together, for they are all of the kind 
"that inevitably arose when the Greek mind attempted to 
"adapt Christianity to its own categories.... If then 
"Polycarp's censures are directed against Marcion, they hit 
"him only at points where other heretics were equally 
"vulnerable." 

So these same errors which, a moment ago, we were told "in the first 
place", fall into "three distinct categories", now "secondly,..belong 
together." Of course they do - in a way I Wot only is any denial 
of the Resurrection virtually a denial of "the Last Judgment as 
primitive Christianity taught it", but any denial of the reality 
of the Incarnation is equally a denial of the witness of the Cross. 

As Tertullian puts it, - and doubtless Polycarp would have agreed, - 
1 vere pati Phantasma non potuit.' Just as these four doctrines all 
belong to the "historical-eschatological complex of ideas" "charac¬ 
teristic of primitive Christianity," so we should naturally expect 
the denial of all four to be characteristic of second-century heresy 
in all its many forms. 

Is this expectation borne out by the concrete evidence pre- 
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served in our authorities? That, I submit, is another question for 
Dodd to answer, if he can, in the affirmative - with proofs. ' Logi¬ 
cally and a priori, one may argue that it should have been so. His 
"three distinct categoric-s" do "belong together" in strict logic. 

And in Marcion's case, Dodd agrees, they did so also in fact, before 
he ever set foot in Rome ^subject, of caixxse ,*fcoi:Vie following, quali-Sicarfcjon.). 

But it does not by any means follow that, as a matter of his¬ 
toric fact, all heretics actually denied all four doctrines, or that 
every heretic who denied one of those doctrines denied, or was even 
accused by his orthodox opponents of denying, the other three. 

As everyone knows, who, like Dodd and myself, has studied, 
under Harnack, the history of Christian doctrine, human speculation 
on these high themes is not always governed solely by logic. Ideas 
that "belong together" are not invariably found together either in 
the individual or in the group. 

As I tried to show, (and Dodd found this part of my case con- 
incing), there was a time when Marcion himself did not and could 
not see what was really implicit in his own ideas about God and the 
Universe, Appearance and Roulity. Hot being, like the typical 
Gnostic, a professional philosopher first and a professing Christian 
afterwards, he failed to realize that what wo call his Docetism was 
rooted in a Dualistic conception of the Universe, and that such Dualisr 
was logically incompatible with the Monotheism in which he had grown 
up. It needed a Cordo to bring this homo to him in his fifties, - 


not without severe mental travail. Nor would ho ever have admitted 
denying the witness of the Cross. That was, as Harnack showed once 
for all, the verdict of his opponents, who argued, in accordance 
with strict logic, but against the facts, that he must have done so, 
since denial of the reality of the Lord's body, and denial of the 
reality of His sufferings belong together. 

Here C. and D. seem tacitly to posit a sort of unholy alliance 
between the advocates of several different heresies, forming a 
confederacy, whose respective tenets, as Dodd puts it, "belong 
together", - all working together apparently against the orthodox 
elements at Philippi. Union is strength, and this is unfortunately 
sometimes better understood by mischief-makers than by professing 
adherents of the true faith. 
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My friend Walter Bauer of Gbttingen, a first-rate authority on 
2nd century doctrinal developments, orthodox and otherwise, in his 
Rechtglaubigkeit und Ketzerei im altesten Christentum (Tubingen, 

1934, p.233), discusses this very question, not with any special 
reference to its bearing on the crisis at Philippi. His conclusion 
is that any such united front formed by various groups of heretics 
in that period is "unthinkable" (ueine einheitliche Front...ist 
undenkbar"). 

The adherents of these different heresies were, he declares, 
quite as bitterly opposed to one another as to the representatives 
of what we now call orthodoxy. For this very reason they were 
severally doomed to remain nzersplittert", and sooner or later to 
be „ jede fur sich geschlagen" by orthodoxy. 

With all due respect for those who may differ, I think he is 
right. And so, I gather, does Dodd. What is more, he has persuaded 
himself that it sor.ehcw helps his cuse. When I drew his attention 
last March to what Bauer had written, he claimed that, in his view, 
this is precisely what was happening at Philippi. The various 
distinct groups of heretics were at loggerheads, not only with those 
who looked to Polycarp for help, but with one another. But he was 
still unable to say what groups he had in mind, nor who were their 
leaders 

Yet surely he must see that, on this assumption, the vital 
questions still remain, and call more loudly than ever for an answer 
Who then was this Antichrist? Who was Satan’s Firstborn? Why did 
they hate each other so bitterly? What was their quarrel with 
The Devil's Own? Seeing that, as Dodd assures us, their respective 
denials - of the Incarnation, of the Cross, of the Resurrection and 
of the Last Judgement - "belong together", what were they fighting 
about? 

But, supposing that Dodd could produce objective evidence to 
substantiate his claim, that there were heretics c.A.D.117 who, at 
any rate between them, did all that Polycarp lays to the charge of 
the False Teachers at Philippi, would this, without more ado, settle 
the matter? Would it prove his and Cadoux's main contention that 
there were heretics at that time to whom Polycarp's censure applies 
quite as well as it does to Marcion, or better? 
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Par from it I Por it would still remain to tie proved that 
what Polycarp leaves unsaid could have been left unsaid in their 
case, no less than in the case of Marcion before he met Cerdo. 

In other words, it is up to Dodd to tell us, if he can, where 
in the works of Irenaeus and Hippolytus we shall find an account of 
a heretic or heretics, active soon after Ignatius died, who are there 
reported as having between them denied those four primitive Christian 
doctrines, and wrested Scripture texts to make these suit their 
perverse ideas, but who are not there charged with 'Blasphemia 
Creatoris’ in a form that must have been at least as hateful to a 
man like Polycarp as the modified form in which Marcion finally 
adopted that deep-rooted, wide-spread, hotly detested error. 

If there is one point about which all students of the subject 
are now agreed, it is that,- as noted above, p. IS (a),- Polycarp 
cannot possibly be referring to the fully developed system of Marcion 
as known to history, because nothing is said of his Blasphemia 
Creatoris. 

In this instance the argument from silence is admittedly cogent 
and unanswerable. Por if the False Teachers at Philippi had gone 
about asserting that the world was not created by the God revealed 
in Jesus Christ, but by another and lower order of Being, it is un¬ 
thinkable that Polycarp could have kept silence about such an outrage 
to his deepest convictions. 

Does not the same argument hold good for every other heretic 
who, at any date within our period, taught the same pernicious error? 
Marcion was not the first, nor the second, nor the third heretic to 
deny that the God of Abraham, Maker of heaven and earth, and the God 
worshipped by Christians, are One and the Same. 

Dodd makes much of the fact - which no one has ever questioned - 
that long before Marcion there were those who denied the Resurrection. 
But he leaves out of account the equally certain and much more perti¬ 
nent fact that Blasphemia Creatoris also goes back to long before 
Marcion. 

According to his chosen authorities this was not merely one 
feature among others, but the most fundamental characteristic, of the' 
Pseudonymous Gnosis 1 ', which it is their main object to expose, by 
tracing it to its earliest beginnings, and to refute in each and all 
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of its numerous manifestations. 

Yet, shy as Dodd is of committing himself to particular cases, 
he does not hesitate to assume that the False Teachers at Philippi 
were of course Gnostics. If "many another heretic" was"equally vul¬ 
nerable" to the shafts of Polycarp's censure, this is because the 
errors in question were "among the commonplaces of the Gnostic attack 
on catholic Christianity." Further, he at least implies that they 
were some, though he will not say which, of those Gnostics whose sys¬ 
tems are described by Irenaeus and Hippolytus (else why bring these 
Fathers into it?) and can be securely dated between A.D.115 and, at 
the very latest, 125 .(How be arrives at this last tiate-Jo.Epp.v-in-l have noiclsa' . 

Does he deny, or need to be reminded, that in every single one 
of these Blasphemy of the Creator plays an outstanding part? Or does 
ho think Polycarp would not have boon particularly shocked by the 
idea of degrading the God of Abraham and of the prophets to the level 
of chief among the xov^oWotoL ocyyeXo:, separated from the Highest God 
by a great gulf of ignorance, and by a long train of aeons? ^ 

As I confessed a year ago, I should be sorry to find myself 
saddled with the task of printing over my own name a reasoned and 
documented case for any Gnostic, as having a better title than 
Marcion to be identified with the False Teachers at Philippi. If, 
on mature consideration, Dodd had“felt moved to take up the cudgels 
on behalf of Basilides, or any other, I should have been surprised 
but interested to see the result. But in all these months he has 
given no sign of intending to do so, or to answer the challenge of my 
questions. If this does not mean that he is unable to do so, and 
that accordingly his whole case against me goes by default, what 
else can it mean? 

So when he qualifies his admission that "each and all of these 
errors could be, and were, laid to Marcion's charge...", by. insisting 
that "there is nothing very distinctive" about them, and names 

I hardly think anyone -will claim the Ebionites as an exception, though it is of 
course true that they did not blaspheme the Creator* For inter alia, (a) they 
rejected St* Paul as an apostate from the Law, to which they clung; (b) they 
supported their denial of the Virgin Birth by quoting Aquila*s translation of 
Isaiah vii.14 ( veSvig for the LXX ). Iren.Ill.xxiii.1. On the date of 

Aquila's version see Lawler on Euseb.H.E.YI. 3 cvi.l. 
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Irenaeus is twice quoted by Eusebius (H.E.III.xxviii.6 and IV.xiv.6 
* Iren.III.iii.4) as saying that there are those who have heard 
Polycarp tell the story, how John the disciple of the Lord rushed 
from the bath at Ephesus, and urged others to come out with him, 
crying ’Let us flee, lest the bath-house fall on us, because Cerinthus 
the enemy of Truth is within.’ How this story about John and 
Cerinthus justifies Cadoux’s description of Polycarp as "the violent 
saint", or makes it any loss difficult to believe that Polycarp was 
the sort of person who would go about hurling the epithet Satan’s 
Pirst-born at one heretic after another, - I fail to see. 

ii/ Next, as what I called just now a negative argument against 

me, C. writes, "No mention is made by Polycarp of Marcion’s charac- 
"teristic heresy, viz. the rejection of the Old Testament." 

He goes on to add that I "parry the objection that there is no 

"mention of Marcion’s theory of two gods by arguing that this 
"theory was not advanced until M. derived it from Cerdo at 
"Rome." 

Is this quite fair? In two ways I suggest it is not:- 

(a) Long before I began to write my xvi x chapter I was con¬ 
vinced, and it is an essential feature of my theory, that Marcion got 
his doctrine of the two gods from Cerdo at Rome, as stated by our 
ancient authorities without a dissentient voice, and as held by Light- 
foot and most modern experts, and by Harnack himself in his Chronology 
(A.C.L.,297), But in his Marcion Harnack threw out, not very confid¬ 
ently, his unhappy conjecture that what M. got from Cerdo was his 
Docetism. What I did was to point out (convincingly, as Dodd and 
others agree) that this,- Harnack’s worst mistake, I call it,- is 
contrary not only to all the evidence, but also to all the inherent 
probabilities. 

So it is not true that I am here parrying an objection to my 
theory. Pot it is no objection to my theory. On the contrary, as 
I pointed out, if Polycarp had mentioned that two-god doctrine, that 
would have been an obvious and fatal objection to my theory. In 
other words, it would have compelled me in the first instance to 
frame an entirely different theory, - dating our Crisis Letter after 
A.D.140. My theory was framed to fit all the facts known to me, not 
vice versa. 3ut further 

(b) as Harnack truly says (Marcion, p.37^) , and as nobody has 
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Irenaeus and Hippolytus as his authorities, the stubborn fact remains 
that his own authorities, along with the rest, are against him. 

On their showing, what is distinctive about these errors is 
not simply (l) that Marcion is the only heretic of that period at 
whose door all five of these errors were laid, but also (2) that in 
his case alone were they unaccompanied (before he met Cordo) by what 
Hilgenfeld calls the nGrundlehre" of Gnostioism, and (3) unaccompanied, 
even after he met Cerdo, by much else that normally went with it. 

Thus e/ we have seen that Marcion’s later rejection of the O.T. 
followed inevitably from his acceptance of the two-god doctrine, and 
cannot reasonably be imputed to him in his pre-Roman phase. On the 
meaning of "rejection" here see my Polycarp, pp,196f. This, I take 
it, is what Burkitt had in mind when he wrote, "the Gnostics had not, 
in their own opinion, rejected the Old Testament" (Ch. and Gn., p.57). 
In the opinion of any orthodox Christian at that time, whoever re¬ 
garded the God of the Jewish Scriptures as every Gnostic did, was by 
that very fact rejecting those Scriptures. So Polycarp’s silence 
here is one more pointer away from the Gnostics, and towards the 
Marcion of c.A.D.135. 

But b/ even after he adopted those twin doctrines, Marcion is 
nowhere charged with teaching the Gnostic theory of emanations, aeons, 
archons, syzygies &c., which bulks so largely in the pages of Irenaeus 
and Hippolytus. I cannot see either of those writers neglecting to 
add this normal feature of the heretical systems they describe to 
their other counts against Marcion, if they could have done so without 
the certainty of being instantly refuted by his followers. But we do 
not have to rely only on their silence here. Tertullian, whose 
acquaintance with the subject was second to none, was well aware that 
in this particular respect Marcion did not run with the Gnostic ruck; 
but Tertullian contrived to make of this very fact another stick to 
beat him with. 

"On what rational ground", he asks sarcastically, "did he 
"(Marcion) invent two supreme Beings? ...if two, why not more? 
"If number were compatible with the essence of divinity, it 
"would surely be only right to believe in a much larger number 
"of them. Worthier of respect and more liberal was Valentinus 
"who, having dared to conceive two, Bythos and Sige, did not 
"stop at that, but poured forth a litter of thirty aeons, like 
"the sow of Aeneas (Virgil, Aen.8.43ff), - a swarm of divinity" 
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examen. J.ivin.ita.'tis 

(Adv.Marc.I.5. For the 30 aeons, ■ 8+10+12, cf. Iren.Haer; 

I. 1 . 1 , Epiphanius, Haer.I.xxxi.10). 

That Marcion and his followers denied any connection between them¬ 
selves and Simon Magus, Irenaeus himself is our witness (Adv. 
Haer.I.xxv.2. 

"quamvis non confiteantur nomen magistri sui..., attamen illius 
"sententiam docent'.") 

Like Marcion, but unlike Valentinus and other Gnostics, the False 
Teachers at Philippi had no emanation theory and no aeons, or if 
they had, Polycarp did not think it worth mentioning, though Irenaeu? 
and all the rest of our ancient authorities on Gnosticism thought it 
very much worth mentioning, wherever they found it. 

c/ Uncontrovertible as these facts are in themselves, their 
full significance can be appreciated only when they are seen in 
that larger context to which they belong. When Harnack and others 
speak of ''Syncretism" in this connection, the reference is to that 
strange series of speculative fantasies which resulted from succes¬ 
sive attempts by the Greek mind to amalgamate into some sort of 
higher synthesis such heterogeneous materials as Christian teaching 
and ’traditions’, select portions of Jewish Scripture variously 
interpreted, scraps of Cabbalistic lore from ancient Babylon, Persian 
theosophy, Oriental cosmology, astrology, mystic rites and initia¬ 
tions, soothsaying, magic arts, formulae and incantations. Such a 
Syncretism is .second-century Gnosticism, as it appears in the pages 
of Irenaeus and Hippolytus, - with the addition of one more 
ingredient, in the case of Hippolytus, a smattering of Greek 
Philosophy; his idea being to represent the Gnostics as plagiarists 
(xXfc^Aoyo/. , Phil. I.pref .11, IV.li.14) . 

How much of all this can we recognize as applicable to the 
False Teaching at Philippi? By far the greater part is conspicuous 
by its absence from Polycarp’s summary, And how much of it have we 
any ground whatever for attributing to Marcion? Not much more, and 
no less than we may infer from Polycarp’s Letter had caused the 
crisis it was written to meet. And what of the weird jargon affecte 
by Gnostic teachers? Of Aberomenthou and Abraxas and Achamoth and 
Barbelo and Caulacou and Jaldabaoth and the rest, not one word is 
put into the mouth of Marcion. And for the best of reasons. It was 
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well known that he did not speak that language. Nor, we may be sure, 
did the ignorant many at Philippi. He and they alike would have been 
out of their element in the whole arid region of Oriental speculation 
and mystification where such terms have their vogue. 

Can all this be said of "many another heretic"? or of three 
known to have been active c.A.P.117? or even of one? If so, who was 
ho? and how does Dodd know that he existed then? A priori ho may 
suppose that there^must have been one — or many. But wo are not 
here dealing with a priori suppositions, but with historic facts 
backed by evidence. 

How are we to explain the fact that neither Irenaeus nor 
Hippolytus nor Justin nor Hegesippus nor Clement of Alexandria nor 
Epiphanius left any record of their activities? Did Irenaeus regard 
this particular type of heresy as negligible? Polycarp did not so 
regard it. And, as we have seen (above p.i2-f.), Irenaeus not only 
knew Polycarp and revered his memory, but had this letter before him 
when he was writing his great work Against All Heresies, and even 
commends it to his readers. How is it that, with such a witness 
ready to hand, he did not devote a special chapter to the man who had 
caused so much trouble, at Philippi and elsewhere, to the "Father of 
Asia ? That, I suggest, is exactly what he did,- viz.Adv.Haer,I,xxv. 
Why then does he not mention in this chapter the important fact that 
before Marcion got to Rome, i.e. before he had set eyes on Cerdo, he 
had not yet included in his teaching that crowning error, the 
Blasphemia Crcatoris, which he took over from Cerdo and carried yet 
further? That too is exactly what ho does, by implication, in the 
very first line of this chapter ('succedons ei...adempliavit 
doctrinam'). By referring back, as he does, to his chapter about 
Cerdo, which immediately precedes this one, he makes this important 
fact clear to every attentive reader, and is the earliest of many 
ancients to attest it. See my Polycarp, p.l85ff., Hippol.Phil. 

VII.37, X.19. 

But Dodd has, or seems to think he has, at least one great 

modern authority, whom he can quote on his side. "As Burkitt 

„showed in Church and Gnosis , the root of all Gnosticism lies 
^in the unwillingness to come to terms with the eschatological 
interpretation of history characteristic of primitive 
Christianity." 
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I have long supposed that Dodd's predecessor in his present 

appointment had gone deeper into the history of that' 'tunnel' period 

and knew more about Gnosticism in particular, than most people in 

this country or anywhere else. I have naturally studied Burkitt's 

book, and take it that Dodd is here referring to a passage like p.57, 

where we read, "What they (the Gnostics) had dropped from ordinary 

"Christianity was Christian Eschatology, the belief that this 
"world was quickly coming to on end by the advent of Jesus 
"Christ to judge the living and the resurrected dead on this 
"earth. This belief ...was wholly alien to Greek thought,&c." 

But I can find no passage in which Burkitt calls this "the root of 

all Gnosticism", and I do not think he would have acknowledged that 

way of putting the matter as an expression of his own opinion. I 

have sought in vain for the slightest evidence that any one of the 

aspects of Gnosticism with which he deals, is either in fact or in 

his opinion identical with the False Teaching at Philippi as 

described by Polycarp. 

That however may bo just my own failure to perceive what ought 
to be plain to any unprejudiced mind. What cannot bo so discounted or 
explained away, is the certain fact that Burkitt, whose Church and 
Gnosis was published in 1932, having read most of my stuff in type¬ 
script, substantially as it now appears in print, and had several 
long talks with me as his guest, expressed himself in writing as 

"fully convinced (a) of the truth of your theory of Two Epistles, and 
"(b) of the importance of it." 

"Polycarp, on general considerations, is later than 130. 

"His attitude to the 1T.T. is that of 130-140, and it worried 
"me that we should be obliged to date it in Trajan's reign. 

"I am delighted at your theory, because it does enable us to 
■“'date it, say, 135; But the world at large did not, does 
"not, and will not see what a block in the way the Epistle of 
"Polycarp was. How you have removed it, and people will go on 
"their way smoothly and will forget that there had been a 
"stumbling block in the path." 

One wonders what Burkitt would have thought, if he could have foresee, 
that an active part in rolling that stumbling block back to practical. s 
where it was before would be taken by his successor, who would 
actually name him, of all people, in support of what he was doing, 
while ignoring the fact that Burkitt's own words, quoted by Streeter, 
are printed on the very first page of my book. 
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Seeing that Cadoux's case, no less than Dodd’s, stands or falls with 
his ability or otherwise to substantiate their joint contention, that, 
within a few months, or at most a year or two, after the death of 
Ignatius, there wore many heretics to whom all that Polycarp says 
applies as well as, or better than, it does to Marcion, can we, 
without more ado, conclude that Dodd's authorities are as decisively 
against him as they are against Dodd himself? 

If Cadoux had used the word 'Gnostics' in this connection, or 
if he had named Irenaeus and Hippolytus, the answer would clearly be 
in the affirmative. But Cadoux did neither of these things; and 
it is the most remarkable difference between these two scholurs, 
whose arguments, as we have seen, follow much the some lines. While 
both claim to know that such people existed, and both alike are quite 
unable to specify what heretic or what groups of heretics they had in 
mind, or to tell us exactly how they know what they say they do, at 
this point they seem to part company. (How far this divergence is 
real, and how far it is only verbal and accidental is not for me to 
say). Where Dodd says 'Gnostics’, Cadoux says 'docetists, antinomians 
and deniers of the (physical) resurrection;' and where Dodd mentions 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus, Cadoux has nothing better to offer than a 
few texts from the New Testament plus a couple from the Ignatian 
Epistles. 

So we have next to consider Cadoux's proof-texts . Do they 
really support his claim to ' know' that heretics answering to 
Polycarp's description were active within striking distance of 
Philippi in or about A.D.115-117? 

(1) 1 Cor.xv.12b. This would prove, - if proof were needed, - 
that there were professing Christians at Corinth in St. Paul's day 
who denied the Resurrection. As evidence that there were Christians 
in Asia when Ignatius died who did so, and also denied the Incar¬ 
nation, the witness of the Cross, and the last Judgement, and wrested 
the Lord's Logia to support their denials, it is wholly irrelevant. 

(2) 2 Tim.ii.18. Assuming that those who said the Resurrection 
had already happened, meant, or were understood by their opponents 

to mean, that there is no Resurrection (as Polycarp conceived it), 
the date of the Pastoral Epistles is one of the important questions 
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which depend for their answer largely on the date of Polycarp's 
Crisis Letter, which is precisely the question we are discussing. 
Further, the False Teachers of the Pastorals, with their turning 
away from St. Paul, their endless genealogies, their Jewish myths 
and old wives' talcs, contrast at so many points with those at 
Philippi that we can hardly be expected to take the identification 
seriously. 

(3) Apoc.ii.6,14f.,20f. Unless the usual dating of St.John's 
Apocalypse is all wrong, these Nicolaitans come long before 117. 

Nor does it appear what their works were, nor what their teaching. 

The teaching of Balaam and of Jezebel, we are told, emphasized 
fornication and eating things sacrificed to idols,- neither of 
which is specified by Polycarp. So these proof-texts too are 
irrelevant. 

(4) 1 John iv.2f., 2 John 7. See my comment on p.l73f. As 
Dodd realises in his Commentary, but forgets in his review, those 
Johannine Epistles depend for their earliest external evidence on 
the date of our Crisis Letter. C. and D, must not. beg the question. 

(5) Finally Ign.Ephes.xviii.l rou crtctu?ou, o ecrttv o'mvBkXov t otg 

aVLO-tcCvt-v , and Mag.ix.lf. t.'ou tOotvotrou canrou, o t/vej . 

Cadoux might indeed have gone further, and quoted a string of texts 
from the Ignatians which prove - what nobody who had read them 
would think of denyingI - that the enemy there were what we call 
Docetists. (The technical term seems to have originated later, but 
the thing goes back to Simon Magus). But that these can by any 
straining of the evidence be identified with the False Teachers 

at Philippi is so manifestly absurd as to be hardly worth refuting. 

In the first of Cadoux’s two texts from Ignatius, the saint is 
echoing St. Paul's words in 1 Cor.iv.13, i.18-23. By 'unbelievers' 
he presumably means what he says, whether Jewish or Gentile, like 
the Apostle before him. In the second he mentions that ’some' 

(rtv*s ) deny the Lord's death. It would take more than this to 
support what Cadoux has built on it. 

Cn the one hand, Ignatius nowhere suggests that his heretics 
'wrest the Lord's Logia to suit their own desires' (whether carnal 
or mental). On the other hand, Polycarp does not accuse the mischief- 
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makers at Philippi of schism (Philad.iii,3, cf.vii.2. Mag.vi.2) of 

holding baptisms and agapae apart from the bishop (Smyrn.viii.2,ix.l, 

Eph.v.3,vi.2, Mag.iv. Tral,vi.l,vii.) nor of false teaching about 

the Eucharist, leading to absence from that rite and from prayer- 

meetings (Smyrn,vii.l), nor of Judoizing (Mag.viii.1,3, Philad.vi.l), 

observing the Jewish Sabbath instead of the Lord's Day (Mag.ix.l), 

nor of leading men astray with useless old fables and heterodox 

doctrines (Mag.viiil), nor of using magic arts and spells (Eph.xlx.3). 

In a word, as Harnack wrote, (A.C.L.385), „Auch von den 
iilrrlehrern der Ignatiusbriefe ist in dem Polykurpbrief 
iinichts zu spttren." See my Polycarp, p,173ff. 

It is indeed true that Marcion in the thirties of that century 

had, as already suggested, one thing in common with these people. 

He was, as they and others had been long before him, what we call 

a Docetist, But, as I tried to show (p,193f.), his was Docetism with 

a difference. The great difference is that those others were 

primarily philosophers, and dualistic philosophers at that, with their 

technical phraseology, far over the heads of ordinary people. What 

gave Marcion his peculiar power with common folk was precisely the 

fact that he was no sort of Gnostic, no philosopher, but himself a 

plain man, deeply religious, terribly honest and in deadly earnest,- 

a man with plenty of brains and exceptional ability, both in organizirg 

and other practical matters, as he must have been, to get on in the 

world, and make the money ho did in his own business. Ho had too, 

the rare gift of translating idoah that were floating about in his 

time, into the language of every day, giving them lucid expression, 

such as other plain men could understand, - or thought they understood. 

This is, of course, not to suggest that Marcion was uneducated,- 

far from it. Tertullian calls him ‘Stoicae studiosus’ (De Praescr. 

Haer.30, cf.7), and Jerome, 'ardens ingenii et ... doctissimus' 

(Comm.in Hosea,I,II. on x.l.) Jerome is here copying out Origen, 

according to Harnack, who pertinently remarks, »&ber ein Monn, den 
tiOrigenes ,doctissimus’ genannt hat, muss erstlich sehr 
ti bibelkundig gewesen sein - das kttnnen auch wir noch fest- 
irstellen - und zweitens auch eine gute weltliche Bildung 
ubesessen haben." (Marcion, p.24n). 

He may thus be fairly described as a well-educated man,- meaning 

by this, first and foremost, deeply versed in the Scriptures old and 

new, but also well-read in other directions, - especially perhaps in 
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the writings of Epictetus (the greatest Stoic of his youthful days)? 

Be that as it may, his was no mere dry-as-dust learning such as is 
apt to form a barrier between its owner and the common man. Nor 
did his reading carry him off to such flights of speculation as 
caused the average Gnostic to lose contact with everyday life. So, 
when he declared that God cannot be born of a woman, cannot be 
tempted, cannot really suffer, and above all cannot really die, he 
was voicing the thought, not just of the ignorant many, but of count¬ 
less thoughtful people, to whom the idea of drawing a line between 
the Highest God and the Creator had never occurred - any more than it 
had (then) to Marcion. On the other hand there were of course also 
many, - a still larger number,- to whom this denial of the reality of 
the lord's humanity, with all that it involved, was nothing less than 
a denial of the Gospel itself. 

It was indeed a tragic moment when these two ways of reading 
the Gospel story and interpreting the Gospel message clashed. Tragic 
not as the agelong conflict between Good and Evil, Truth and Falsehood, 
Love and Hate, is tragic, (is not this rather like Dante's poem, and 
in the same sense, a Comedy, in that it has, at least to the eye of 
Faith, a happy ending?) But the coming of Marcion is tragic because 
it raised one of those fateful issues in which truth is, or seems to 
be, ranged against truth, good and devout men against others as good 
and no less devout, partial truth mingled with error against partial 
truth also not unmingled with error. Tragic because, feeling as they 
were bound to feel, so deeply, the protagonists could not meet and 
talk things out quietly, each giving the other credit at least for 
sincerity, and realising that what they had in common mattered in¬ 
finitely more than all the things, however important, about which 
they differed. In this case it could not be said that the point of 
difference,- the reality of the Lord's Humanity,- was of secondary 
importance even to what they had in common. Nor was there anyone 
then alive who could have talked quietly to each of them separately, 
and shown each of them in plain words the truth which the other was trying 
to express, and how it could bo so stated as to form part of some 
higher synthesis, and so accepted without disloyalty to his own 
deepest convictions. 

As it was, Polycarp found ready to hand an arrow that served 
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his purpose, in the shape of words taken from our First Johannine 
Epistle. This seemed to him to find its mark in Marcion even more 
fitly than in those e.arlier antinomian Docetists against whom it was 
originally directed,- those 'premature and abortive Marcionites', as 
Tertullian calls them, when citing this same verse against Marcion 
(Adv.Marc .111.8.) Perhaps our Fourth Evangelist might have shown 
him a better way of helping a man like Marcion to escape from his 
dilemma before it was too late. But his inspired treatment of the 
problem was, as I now see things, excluded for Polycarp by the fact 
that other heretics (though not Marcion himself, apparently) were 
quoting it (of course wrongly) in support of their own Gnostic 
errors. The Evangelist himself will have passed away by this tine. 
And Polycarp, like some of the best Christians at Rome, had not yet 
made up his mind that it was safe to accept that latest restatement 
of the Gospel in terms of its cosmic significance, as the treasure- 
house and armoury to which he himself would someday turn, all doubts 
and hesitation removed. His final judgement has been endorsed by 
countless generations of Christian men. His hesitation has been 
forgotten, and can now be understood only in the light of the circum¬ 
stances that caused it. Otherwise it may well seem strange, or even 
incredible, that anyone could ever have had such doubts about that 
book, of all others, which has for so many achieved the purpose for 
which it was written. 

So we come to Dodd's last word on this question as to the 
identity of the False Teachers at Philippi, and especially of their 
chief representative. 

"But the Marcion of history, as we know him, taught a 
"system which was anything but Gnostic commonplace. It 
"was a highly individual creation. The allegation that 
"it included these common Gnostic doctrines is justified, 

"as Harrison shows, only with the qualification that what 
"Marcion meant by them was something widely different 
"from ordinary Gnosticism." 

Preciselyl I could not agree more, - except that I should 
omit the word "common", as being ambiguous and, in at least one of 
its meanings, question-begging. It has yet to be proved that all 
four of these doctrines were in fact taught by all Gnostics, - or 
even by any one Gnostic, though one or another of them appears often 
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enough in his authorities to he called common. Neither singly nor 
as a whole do they constitute the centre of gravity of Gnostic 
teaching. Its main emphasis throughout is on its nGrundlehre", 
the Blasphemia Creatoris, normally accompanied by its corollaries, 
the emanation theory and rejection of the O.T. 

Otherwise, in insisting on the contrast between Marcion and 
the Gnostics, Dodd here adopts, as the coping-stone of his argument, 
what he knows to be an essential feature of mine. How it helps his 
case at all, not to say clinches it, or how it is supposed to weaken 
mine, he does not explain, and I entirely fail to see. His climax 
is thus rather an anticlimax. 




sum up, the arch-heretic at Philippi, denounced 


as Antichrist, Devil's Disciple, and Satan's First-born all in one, 
was no colourless Also-Ran with tho Gnostic ruck, who merely 
repeated what many another heretic had said before, and others were 
to say after him. He was a dynamic personality with a mind of his 
own and a will of his own, who, with a number of zealous adherents, 
had gained a footing in that still definitely Pauline community, and 
had already been only too successful in winning over many of its 
members to his own highly original and distinctive type of doctrine. 

Original and distinctive, because, while refusing to pretend 
that he could accept the official orthodox teaching on certain main 
essentials of Christian belief, he was equally far from accepting 
as they stood the characteristic views, on the one hand, of early 
Docetists described in the Ignatiun Epistles, and on the other hand, 
of any real Gnostic mentioned by Ironaeus. 

That he was some sort of Docetist is indicated, first, by the 
fact that Polycarp applies to him words taken from 1 (and probably 
also 2) John, which were certainly veritten against Docetists, and in 
the second place, by the fact that what he had to say about the four 
cardinal doctrines - of the Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resurrection 
and Last Judgement - was so unacceptable to the Philippian Elders 
and to Polycarp as to constitute, in their view, a denial of all four, 

But that his was no ordinary sort of Docetism appears from 
the fact that it was not, in his case, accompanied, - Polycarp 
certainly does not say it was accompanied, - (l) by any attempt to 
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degrade the Creator to another and lower order of Being than the 
Highest God, nor (2) by rejection of the Old Testament, nor (3) by 
any sort of emanation theory, nor (4) by dabbling in black magic, 
nor (5) by such schismatic conduct as the holding of separate Baptisms, 
separate Agapae, and staying away from Eucharists, with unorthodox 
teaching about the meaning of the last named rite, nor (6) by 
unedifying old myths, nor (7) by Judaizing of any kind, nor (8) by 
mystic rites and initiations into secret lore. Whatever he had to 
say, he said openly. For his appeal was not to select circles of 
the intelligentsia, but to the many. 

He was, in fact, that truly remarkable phenomenon, a Docetist 
who did not practice magic, and had no schismatic or Judaizing 
tendency, but still believed in one God, and one only, Maker of 
hc-aven and earth, the God of Abraham and Father of Jesus Christ, 
revealed in sacred writings old and new. That he was at least 
sufficiently versed in these scriptures to be capable of wresting 
the Lord's Logia preserved in them to suit his own perverse ideas, is 
Polycarp's final count against him. 

So far as I know, Marcion is the only second century heretic 
to whom every word of the above can be, and has been, shown to apply; 
and even of him this can be said only in the thirties of that century. 

This being so, I may perhaps venture to suggest that the 
supplementary considerations noted on pp.202ff. of my Polycarp may 
deserve more serious attention than Dodd allowed in his review. In 
particular, it seems to me now that there may be more than I myself 
realised in my suggestion that the frequent references to the perils 
of philarguria may have been intended to reflect, not only on Valens 
and his wife, and other Philippians, but also on the wealthy ship¬ 
master from Sinope. It has been commonly assumed, I am sure too 
lightly, that the sin of Valens, and the trouble caused by heretics 
from outside, were in no way connected, but form two distinct 
occasions for our Crisis Letter. Does not the way in which these two 
themes are interwoven suggest rather that there must have been some 
very close connection between them? May there not be something in 
the idea that, on arriving at Philippi, Marcion may have done some¬ 
thing like what we know he did a little later on arriving at Rome? 

May ho not have said in perfect good faith, in the first instance to 
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some responsible officer of the Church, - perhaps its treasurer 
(as we should call him today), something like this:- "God has 
"prospered me in business. As a Christian I hold all that I possess 
"as a sacred trust. Even in the working of a Church, money has its 
"uses. Will you on behalf of the church at Philippi, where I am 
"proposing to sojourn for a while, accept so many thousand sesterces 
"to bo used as you and your colleagues may think best in its 
"interests?" If Valens was the officer in question, he may or may not 
have boon guilty of anything more than the indiscretion of failing to 
tell his fellow-presbyters immediately about this gift. In either 
case, if this came out about the same time as it began to be realized 
that the new-comer was infecting weaker brethren with perniciously 
heterodox opinions on vital matters of the faith,- this might easily 
strike some people as a gross misapplication of the Lord’s words 
about "making to yourselves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighte ousnes s." 

I should of course regard the above as one more interesting 
possibility opened up by the recognition that the arch-heretic was 
Marcion, not as by itself a proof that it was Marcion. 

Ill (3) 

Polycarp and the New Testament . 

Cadoux asserts that the facts which I adduce "regarding the quota¬ 
tions from the N.I. are quite consistent with a date about 
“A.D.120 for cc.i-xii. No books are quoted which Polycarp 
"could not perfectly well have been able to quote at that 
"date." 

But this is pure question-begging. It ignores the facts that 
several of these N.T. books find their earliest attestation in this 
Letter, and that nowhere else have we such early evidence of the 
collection in one place, and reverent appreciation, of so many books 
now included in our N.T. 

Dodd, on the other hand, begins by holding that we do not 

know one way or the other, and accusing me of trying to prove ign otux 

per ignotius, i.e. "on the basis of a theory about the growth of 

the Canon". Yet he does not hesitate, in his recent book, to assure 

his readers that the date when 1 John was known in Asia "might (we 
"may say with great probability) safely be brought up to 
"about A.D.120-125 at latest, since there is no need to date 
11 any part of Polycarp’s work later than this*’ 
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If that is not a case of ignotum per ignotius , I never net one. You 
cannot "safely" skate on such thin ice. 

I suggest to Dodd that here too he would he nore likely to 
arrive at a sound judgement on the main issue, if he gave up the 
attempt to weaken ny case by attacking it piecemeal and ignoring the 
fact that it is a closely-knit unity of which the component parts 
help one another by virtue of the fact that they all fit together 
into the same picture (as in a jig-saw puzzle), or into the same 
structure (as in a building, - I mean a real building, not a child’s 
box of bricks, where one block is placed on another, to see how high 
they will go). 

It seems to me that neither Dodd nor Cadoux has ever yet 
realized to what a great extent, not only their own working theory 
about that highly important matter, the growth of the New Testament, 
but the theory still held by many British scholars, and by all "Con¬ 
servative" scholars everywhere, is really based on the assumption 
that Polycarp’s Epistle is not two, but one (its date being fixed by 
the references to Ignatius). As I said earlier in this paper, I 
think Dodd has hitherto failed to realize all that is involved in his 
own admissions, especially his admission that our Epistle is not one, 
but two. 

Before this last point was settled - at least for us three, and 
for a useful company of experts who accept the two-letter theory - 
a scholar like Burkitt, with no axe to grind, was, as he says, 
"worried" by the apparent necessity of regarding the evidence of 
Polycarp’s Epistle as decisive against any later date than c.A»D.115 
for the state of things it reveals. The reason why this worried him 
was, of course, that all the other relevant facts pointed, in his 
expert judgement, to a date in the middle thirties. The reason why 
he was "delighted" at my theory was that it left him free, as never 
before, to let those other facts, taken as a whole, count for what 
they are worth. Thus my other arguments for a date in the thirties 
for our Crisis letter, seemed to him decisive, without needing to 
bring in this argument from the N.T. 

But it still remained true that this fact (that our Two-Letter 
Theory does set us free to let those other facts count for what they 
are worth in the judgement of such men as Burkitt and the Harnack of 
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1885/6) is in turn another strong argument in favour of the soundness 
of this theory. To describe such reasoning as argument in a circle 
would be a cheap debating score unworthy of serious scholarship. 

Nor was Burkitt by any means alone here. Another whose careful 

study of the subject has led him to the same conclusions is Carl 

Schneider, who, in his review of my book wrote: 

ubesonders die Zusammenstellung der benutzten neutestament- 
nlichen Stellen...ein weiteres wichtiges Argument fur die 
uDatierung darstellt." 

I have certainly felt all along that the body of facts which 
I was able to produce in my chapter on Polycarp and the N.T., with 
its companion chapter on Ignatius and the N.T., - though necessarily 
presented in a very compact form, - would seem to other scholars, as 
it does to myself, to tell strongly for the later date. Apart from 
Cadoux and Dodd, I have no reason to feel disappointed by the reactio. 
of other scholars to this port of my work. 

One result that would follow, if Cadoux*s and Dodd’s own theory 
of the growth of the Canon ?/ere established, would be that, instead 
of the gradual development indicated by a date in the thirties for 
our Crisis Letter, we should have to go on supposing, as required 
by the Zahn-Lightfoot theory of the original of our Epistle, that the 
process of preparation for a N.T. Canon, after rushing ahead at a 
prodigious rate during the first fifteen years or so of the 2nd 
century, then came to a sudden stop, and for the next twenty years 
or so marked time, with no further additions to the number of books 
that had got so far along the road to eventual canonization. 

Compare Polycarp’s use of the N.T. with Clement’s, and see my p.317f. 
There vms some excuse for those who accepted this as being required 
by the facts, so long as it was supposed to be a fact that Polycarp's 
Epistle was all one and the same letter. But those who, like Cadoux 
and Dodd, have definitely given up the unity of Polycarp's Epistle, 
yet still persist in straining the evidence as a whole, so as to make 
the evidence of Polycarp seem to support the same old "Conservative" 
conclusion as before, can no longer plead the same excuse. 

r 

It does not begin to meet the case, for Dodd to suggest that 
"it would be at least as surprising that a letter written in 
"135 should mention presbyters and deacons, but no bishop, 
"either at Smyrna or at Philippi." 
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¥hy in the world should that surprise us? Ignatius, whose views on 
this subject were well in advance of his time, writing in 117 from 
Smyrna to Rome did not mention a bishop at either place. His only 
use of the word in that letter (ii.2) is as applying to himself. On 
the growth of the monarchical episcopate, and Polycarp’s personal 
attitude towards this office, see my Polycarp pp.61f.,283f. 

I think there is more than Cadoux allows in Moffatt’s sugges¬ 
tion (H.T.R.1936,13n. Smyrna p.340n.l) that 'the Elders with him' 

(Pol.Phil.Intr.) = those on Polycarp's side, implying that not all 
were loyal to him. Several expressions in Ignatius's letter to him 
suggest that this may already have been the case when it was written.. 
I commend to Dodd's attention Lightfoot I 2 .398f., and Bauer, 
Rochtglaubigkeit u.Ketzerei im altesten Christentum, 1934,pp.65ff. 

It is of course only too true that we know much less than 
we could wish about that gradual process - of assembling in one place 
books already written, and studying them with ever increasing 
reverence - which led eventually to the formation of the Canon. But 
to imply that the net result of all the work done on this period of 
preparation is virtually nil, is surely going too far. There is much 
to be said for Burkitt's view, that "Polycarp’s attitude to the N.T. 
"is that of the thirties," and much less than ever to be said for the 
other view now. For instance, neither Cadoux nor Dodd attempts to 
produce, or can produce, any concrete evidence, - apart from his own 
ipse dixit,- for the appearance, during the second decade of that 
century, of the tendency which begins to show itself during the third 
and fourth decades, to quote texts from the N.T, as "scripture." 
(e.g., 1 Tim.v,18°Lk.x.7, 2 Pet.iii.16,Barn.(c.A.D,130) iv.14 
M«+th.xxii.l4). Pol.Phil.xii.l = Eph.iv.26. 



IV 


Some minor points ignored by C, and D. but, in my view, by no 
means negligible, when taken as part of my whole case. 

(l) On p.l71n.I suggest that Polycarp's use of the queer, rare, 
late word for 'fisticuffs' may be due to the influence of Aquila's 
translation, where it appears in Exod.xxi.18,- the very passage 
likely to have led to Polycarp's use of it in the phrase 'blow for 
blow' (cf.l.c.verse 24). 
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(2) Had Polycarp’s Crisis Letter been written only a few 
months after the martyrdom of Ignatius, we must surely have found 
in it, and at the very beginning, some expression of the shock and 
profound grief ?.• must have felt when he first received that tragic 
piece of news, and for many a long day afterwards. See my p,145f. 

(3) ue see no sign in ch.xiii of a Crisis like that which is 
in full blast in i-xii. Such storms can break suddenly, but only 
when they have been long brewing. If the Ealse Teachers were already 
at work in the church at Philippi when Ignatius was there, why did 
not the loyal elders get him to put in a word? and if they were not 
yet there, they must have been quick workers to produce in a few 
months the state of things that forced these elders to take the step 
they did. 

(4) I cannot agree with Dodd that "the expressions of dif¬ 
fidence in iii.l, xii.l ...soem overstrained in an elderly 
"man of long-established reputation." 

Thoy seem to mo quite sincere and characteristic in a man like 
Polycarp in his sixties, no whit loss than in his forties. This 
was much rather one of the very qualities that must have helped to 
maintain, no less than to build up, his influence far beyond the 
limits of his official jurisdiction. I still feel that the appeal 
made to him in a crisis of this kind is far more natural, if he was 
by this time more advanced in years, and had acquired the sort of 
reputation for wisdom that only long experience in such matters can 
give. His association with Ignatius would certainly be a factor in 
turning their thoughts to him, but whereas that earlier appeal had 
called for prompt and efficient action in getting some letters 
copied and forwarded, this second appeal called for higher 
qualities, in which age and ripe experience count for more. 

(5) In my Xlllth chapter I give some reasons why Polycarp’s 
opening words - about prisoners who passe 1 through Philippi on. 
their way to martyrdom - should be taken as referring, not to some¬ 
thing that has happened recently, but to unforgotton, unforgettable 

\ - -- , * **** ■ ■ I, — 

events that happened long years ago, of which ho has just been 
reminded by an urgent communication from the elders of that city. 

This should of course be read in conjunction with what I point 
out III (l) PP. 0-11 above, and assume throughout my book. So read, 

I still think there is more in what I wrote, especially pp.158-161, 
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than C. and D. allow. Their "impression" that Polycarp is 
referring to something that has happened recently is, I suggest, 
really a survival from the years during which it was taken for 
granted that his whole Epistle, including ch.xiii, was a unity. 

(6) In my hook I consistently refer to the interval between 
the two letters as d>out 20 years. It will of course be realized 
that this is a round number based on the approximate limits 115 
and 135. I should now put it at about 18, i.e. 117 plus or minus 
3 and 135 plus or minus 3. I should still be surprised if the 
interval proved to be more than 20 years. 


P.N. Harrison. 
15th March 1948 
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